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in a proposed nation-wide, every-member 
canvass for all missionary and benevolent 
interests during the month of March. The 
great message of the United Missionary 
Campaign is inspirational and is identified 
with the interests of the Kingdom, not with 
any denominational outlook. That there is 
need of this aggressive campaign is shown 
by the estimate recently made that there 
are yet from fourteen to fifteen million church 
members yet to be enlisted as givers. 

The Unworthy Attitude of Christian 
Nations to Opium 

One of the most important and pressing 
questions of an international character 
which today is claiming attention is the 
question of the suppression of the traffic in 
opium. There is urgent need for education 
of public opinion through the combined 
efforts of pulpit, platform, and press. 

At the International Conference on 
Opium held last July at The Hague there 
were representatives of twenty-four govern- 
ments present, all of whom signed a treaty 



dealing with the exportation of raw and 
prepared opium, with the manufacture of 
prepared opium and internal traffic in it, 
and with the question of the restraint and 
control of the sale and use of opium in the 
foreign concessions in China. Nine more 
governments have signed this same agree- 
ment since last summer, but up to Decem- 
ber there yet were twelve prominent 
countries which had refused or failed to 
sign this agreement, and both Great Britain 
and Germany were holding out against 
committing themselves to this policy of 
suppression till after the others had con- 
sented to sign. Matters seem to be at a 
deadlock. Even in this preliminary move 
there is great tardiness of action. More 
than this, the treaty will not be effective, 
even when all desired signatures are affixed, 
for after that it will be necessary for the 
representatives to fix the date on which the 
enforcement of the treaty shall commence. 
There is need of wide publicity of these 
facts which concern no small proportion of 
the human race. 
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The Coming Convention ol the Reli- 
gious Education Association 

The annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association, which will meet in 
New Haven, Conn., March 5-8 will make 
radical departures from the programs of 
previous conventions. Up to this time 
a very large number of simultaneous 
meetings, while providing something to 
suit the workers in a wide variety of fields, 
have been peculiarly aggravating to those 
whose interest is not confined to one field. 
Instead of many simultaneous meetings 
the conference will have for its general 
subject, "The Relation of Higher Education 
to the Social Order," and will consist of 
twelve consecutive sessions morning, after- 
noon, and evening of Thursday to Sunday. 
Because of the character of the subject to be 
discussed, the speakers upon the program 



are drawn almost exclusively from college 
faculties and include the names of men long 
familiar to the educational world. There are 
about twenty different colleges represented 
in the list, ranging from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. The Commissioner of Education 
of the United States and the Governor of 
the state of Connecticut are also announced 
as speakers. This convention is always a 
notable one, and it would seem that the high- 
water mark would be reached in the program 
announced for this year. 

Reading Course in Religious 
Education 

It is appropriate to call special attention 
here to the reading course in religious edu- 
cation, the first section of which appears 
in another portion of this journal. 

A traveling library containing all of 
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the books on this subject can be secured 
under certain conditions, by application, 
to the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, under whose auspices the course is 
conducted. 

City Directors of Religions Education 

More and more are the churches coming 
to realize that the work of effectively 
organizing and carrying on the educational 
activities of the church requires time, and 
the attention of one who has engaged in 
special study of the problems of the develop- 
ment of the religious life, of children and 
young people. To the church, however, 
that is struggling with the question of how 
to raise the minister's salary and how to 
meet the obligations which have already 
been assumed in response to the call of 
the great denominational societies, it seems 
impossible to contemplate the employ- 
ment of the whole of a man's time and 
talent for the educational work of a given 
church. 

At least a temporary solution of the 
difficulty seems to appear in the action 
which has been taken in a number of quar- 
ters by groups of churches. For instance, 
in the city of Cleveland, Rev. Ernest A. 
Miller, a graduate of the Department of 
Religious Education at Boston University, 
has been appointed as city director of 
religious education for the Methodist 
churches. This appointment gives Mr. 
Miller an opportunity to make a test of 
the theories which he has acquired, in 
churches differing in type, all the way from 
the downtown church, with its fluctuating 
constituency, to the suburban church sur- 
rounded by comfortable homes. By such 
a plan as this a city of medium size could, 
with eight or ten men, secure expert direction 
in the religious education of all of its 
churches, each denomination taking care 
of its own group. In larger cities, churches 
might combine on the basis of proximity. 
There is always a way to solve a problem 
if people set earnestly to work to do so. 



Instruction in Worship 

The Christian world is swinging, with 
great force, over to the feeling of service 
as an expression of religion. In Sunday 
schools, programs of social service are being 
developed. In the churches the men's 
clubs are discussing social service. In the 
organizations for boys and girls the aim is 
service. Comparatively little attention is 
paid to another phase of the religious life 
which is quite as important, but which, 
because of over-emphasis in the past, is 
suffering from a reaction. 

Children must be trained in worship if 
we are to retain a Sunday .service and a 
preaching ministry. It is appalling to note 
the extent to which the young people drift 
away from attendance upon church service, 
and how leniently this habit is regarded 
by parents. It is a favorable sign that 
those who are interested in the scientific 
study of religious education are consider- 
ing this matter very seriously. One of 
the indications of this interest is the issue 
of a book entitled Worship in the Sunday 
School, by Mr. Hugh Hartshorne, of Union 
Theological Seminary. Another favorable 
symptom is seen in the considerable number 
of ministers who are attempting definitely 
to meet the religious needs of the children 
by a preliminary sermon to the children. 
Others are working at programs of worship 
to be used with the younger children while 
their parents are in the main service. In 
some churches students of high-school age 
in the Sunday school are required by the 
schools to attend church. 

It is probable that no uniform system will 
ever be devised, because each church pre- 
sents its own local problems. The highest 
thing that we can hope for is that ministers 
shall give to the question of training the 
young people in worship their most serious 
consideration, and that they will not allow 
unfavorable traditions and local customs to 
interfere with experiments based upon mod- 
ern conceptions of the needs and possibilities 
of the spiritual life of the children. 
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The Correlation of the Activities 
of the Ghurch 

One of the chief hindrances to the proper 
organization of the work of the local church 
is the success of the separate activities of 
the church. For instance, in many churches 
the young people's society is a very suc- 
cessful organization. In the same church 
perhaps the missionary society is successful 
and the woman's club a failure, the Sunday 
school mediocre. In other churches these 
conditions are reversed. In no church 
where a single department is pre-eminently 
successful does that department feel inclined 



to forego its pre-eminence, and unite with 
the other activities in such a way as to 
avoid duplication and give to each division 
its appropriate tasks and its appropriate 
means of expression. It is interesting to 
note that in some of the denominations 
those who have been appointed to direct 
the educational work of the denomination as 
a whole are undertaking to study this ques- 
tion of correlating the various educational 
activities of the church, and are requesting 
certain churches to try experiments upon 
the basis of which recommendations will be 
made to the denomination as a whole. 
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A Community Chnrch 

Mr. C. L. Cole, in the Survey, December 
20, 1913, narrates as to what a rural 
community is doing socially and religiously. 
At one time in a community with a territory 
of approximately ten miles square and a 
population of less than seven hundred people, 
there were no less than twenty-four churches 
representing eleven denominations. Con- 
sequently much strife and contention among 
them were unavoidable. The main aim 
of each church was to enlarge its own 
membership. Fortunately, however, under 
a certain trend of circumstances, the number 
of these churches was decreased to three 
under the charge of one pastor. 

Then the people saw that there must be a 
community church with sectarianism buried, 
that the gospel of Jesus Christ should 
dominate the community life, and that the 
church needs to serve the community. So 
the Christians of the community adopted a 
social program and set the young people 



to work under the direction of the older 
people. The people of the community 
caught the spirit, and they united themselves 
with the Christians to ameliorate their 
common community. A social center with 
a reading-room, a library, and a restroom 
was opened. Free lectures from time to 
time were given on health, sanitation, 
tuberculosis, blindness, lectures to men 
by physicians, on rural schools, scientific 
farming, to young people, etc. 

Religiously the community is doing well. 
It has secured a pipe organ for its church. 
The community as a whole supports a 
minister to attend to its most sacred duty. 
The Christians belonging to different de- 
nominations are united in their efforts 
for the common good. The church has 
now three hundred sixty active co-operating 
workers. There is a Sunday school with 
more than five hundred pupils. The 
finances of the church are provided for by 
a community-budget method. 



